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THE UNEMPLOYED IN AMEKICAN CITIES. 

II. 

The present paper is an attempt to give in brief outline 
some account of the various methods and agencies for the 
relief or treatment of the unemployed that have been devel- 
oped in American cities during the winter of 1893-94. Meas- 
ures described in the January number of this Journal are 
here omitted unless new developments have occurred. No 
attempt is made to discuss the efficacy of the different 
methods or their probable ultimate result. The information 
here presented has been obtained from much the same author- 
ities as were relied upon in the previous article. Of the 
twelve hundred circulars of inquiry sent to municipal officials, 
members of relief committees, officers of charitable organiza- 
tions, and other citizens, a generous proportion have been care- 
fully, often elaborately, answered. The writer wishes to ex- 
press his renewed obligation to the many correspondents who 
have thus kindly assisted this investigation. Some additional 
data have been drawn from newspapers and magazine articles. 

The account of relief measures is arranged not geograph- 
ically, but according to a scheme of classification intended to 
bring out the essential character of the different undertakings, 
and based primarily upon the agency conducting the work, 
and secondarily upon the methods employed and the form of 
assistance rendered. Under each sub-heading, however, the 
arrangement of the cases given follows the geographical ar- 
rangement of the former article. The scheme of classification 
adopted is by no means sufficient to compass all the various 
devices which ingenuity and necessity have combined to in- 
vent. It often involves the putting asunder what the chari- 
table have joined together, and the treating of certain relief 
schemes which combine several agencies and methods, either 
under two or more heads or else under the group to which 
they seem most essentially to belong. But, despite these de- 
fects, the scheme serves as a convenient method of summariz- 
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ing the great variety of devices which have been adopted to 
tide the unemployed over the period of depression. With 
these explanations the agencies and methods may be provi- 
sionally classified as follows : — 

A. Enlarged efforts and sometimes novel methods of per- 
manent charitable organizations in providing, — 

1. Assistance in the form of supplies, usually given after 
investigation, and sometimes after a work-test ; 

2. Loans at a fair rate of interest ; 

3. Assistance in obtaining employment ; 

4. Employment usually paid in the form of supplies or 
orders. 

B. Enlarged efforts or novel methods of the established 
municipal or county agencies of relief, in providing, — 

1. Supplies or orders given after investigation, and some- 
times after a work-test according to usual methods ; 

2. Special emergency employment. 

C. Relief measures undertaken by citizens' committees or 
other agencies, in most cases called into existence to meet 
the special exigency in furnishing, — 

1. Funds, — the committee disbursing subscriptions it re- 
ceives among other charitable agencies ; 

2. Supplies disbursed (a) free; (b) at less than market 
rates ; (c) upon loan in return for promise to work or pay ; (d) 
after careful investigation ; 

3. Employment, (a) secured by committee ; (b) provided by 
the committee; (c) paid for by the committee, but utilized 
upon public work ; (d) paid for jointly by the committee and 
the municipality. 

D. Relief measures by the municipal governments, by the 
undertaking of new public works or the acceleration of those 
already begun, in order to provide employment. 

A. 

The charitable organizations have very generally and very 
considerably increased the amount of their work. In the great 
centres many of them have multiplied their activities mani- 
fold. Thus in Boston the Associated Charities has more than 
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doubled its work, and in January dealt with four times as 
many new cases as in the same month a year ago. The Prov- 
idence Society for Organizing Charity has increased its work 
about one-half. In Brooklyn the organized societies have 
borne the brunt of the crisis. In Detroit they have tripled 
their activities. In Milwaukee they have doubled their work. 
In Minneapolis they have increased it three hundred or four 
hundred per cent. In New York a careful estimate places 
the disbursements of some twenty organized societies during 
the six months ending with February at about $600,000. 
Many of the smaller cities, even among those where the de- 
pression was slightly felt, show an increase in the work of 
their permanent charitable organizations. At the same time 
it is to be remembered that there are many communities, par- 
ticularly in the Southern States and in the agricultural States 
generally, that do not show even this index of unusual dis- 
tress. 

There have been during the past twelve months a consid- 
erable number of permanent charitable organizations founded 
or reorganized, most of them late last fall, doubtless as a prepa- 
ration for the anticipated distress of the winter. For example, 
Associated Charities or Charity Organization Societies have 
been formed in Somerville, Massachusetts; Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island; Schenectady, New York; Elizabeth, New Jersey; 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; New Castle, Delaware; Anderson, 
Indiana ; Eau Claire and La Crosse, Wisconsin ; Memphis, 
Tennessee ; and Helena, Montana. 

The work of permanent charitable organizations, so far as it 
concerns the unemployed, may, for the most part, be included 
under the following subdivisions : — 

1. Assistance in the form of supplies, usually given after 
investigation, and sometimes after a work-test. — In general 
these societies have carried out this form of assistance with 
little change from their usual methods. A few illustrations 
may be given. 

In Boston the Provident Association, which disburses food, 
fuel, and clothing upon investigation and, in some cases, after 
testing the applicant's readiness to work, has given nearly 
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double the usual amount of aid during the past winter. The 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul during the calendar year re- 
lieved 1,603 families, or 6,090 persons, an increase over the 
numbers of 1892 of 266 families, or 1,346 persons. 

The United Hebrew Charities of New York relieved 18,370 
families, or 50,440 persons, from October to February, at an 
expense of $103,102, as against $46,498 for the same period a 
year ago. The Brooklyn Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor during February aided 7,926 families, at an 
expense of $10,249. 

A form of assistance given with little or no investigation, 
but by a society that comes under this general head of perma- 
nent organizations, and that is an interesting modification of 
the common type of cheap food dispensaries under the patron- 
age of permanent societies, may here be seen in the " St. An- 
drew's coffee-stands," of which there are six in New York 
City, supplying meals of bread and coffee for one cent. Meals 
are sold " without regard to age, sex, nationality, or creed," 
and without long delay for investigation. Soup-houses and 
cheap restaurants are maintained in a considerable number of 
cities by permanent societies of one sort or another ; but most 
of these enterprises have been undertaken rather by agencies 
of a temporary character, and so belong to another division of 
this paper. 

2. Loans at a fair rate of interest. — The loaning of funds 
to persons in temporary distress at a fairer rate of interest and 
with more considerate treatment than is accorded by the ordi- 
nary loan and pawn establishments is a mode of assistance 
that has of late attracted a good deal of attention, but has not 
been much resorted to by permanent charitable organizations. 
One prominent instance of such an undertaking is the Provi- 
dent Loan Society recently organized in New York, with a 
capital of $100,000. It loans sums up to $100 on personal 
property at the rate of one per cent, per month, and is in- 
tended to be a paying as well as benevolent institution. Some 
ordinary charitable societies give assistance in the form of 
loans. 

3. Assistance in obtaining employment. — In nearly all the 
large cities there are organizations which make it the whole or 
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part of their task to act as free bureaus of employment, and 
even to make special, active efforts to obtain employment for 
persons out of work. In this connection should be noted the 
work of the labor organizations, some of which maintain spe- 
cial employment offices for their own trades, and many of 
which act in one way or another as employment agencies. Of 
those organizations which exist solely for the sake of helping 
persons to secure employment, the Industrial Aid Society 
of Boston is an excellent example. This organization has 
greatly increased its efforts to meet the exigency of the times. 
During the six months from October, 1893, to March, 1894, it 
registered 2,757 applicants for employment, and found places 
for 814, as against 1,830 applicants and 1,146 places secured 
during the entire year ending with September, 1893. A com- 
parison of the first three months of the two years shows a sim- 
ilar marked increase in the number of applicants over the 
number of places which were filled : — 

January-March, 1893 January-March, 1894 

Employers applied 281 420 

" supplied 213 307 

Applicants for employment 622 1,281 

Applicants received " 527 528 

Many of the charity organization societies and some other 
organizations, such as churches, maintain free agencies for 
employment as one department of their work. As one in- 
stance may be cited the labor bureau of the Associated Chari- 
ties for Industrial Relief of Bridgeport, Connecticut, which 
during 1893 obtained 5,454 days' employment for women. 

4. Employment usually paid for in the form of supplies or 
orders. — Permanent societies have very commonly increased 
this form of assistance. Often the employment is provided 
mainly as a work-test to determine the applicant's sincerity in 
asking for relief. In other cases, however, it is intended to 
demand something like a fair equivalent in work for the aid 
rendered. The following are instances of employment fur- 
nished by Charity Organization Societies : — 

The Associated Charities of Cambridge opened a wood- 
yard which has given some employment to upwards of 200 
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men, at a gross expenditure of $2,400, but at a net loss of 
only $264. 

The Associated Charities of Waltham provided work for 
women in sewing at 12 cents an hour, and for men in weav- 
ing mats. 

In New Haven the Organized Charities have expended 
$1,643 in giving employment during the three months ending 
with April, an increase of 218 per cent, over the same months 
of last year. 

The Charity Organization Society of New York has greatly 
increased its work. In a single week it has furnished employ- 
ment at the Wayfarers' Lodge for 1,203 men. 

The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities has greatly extended its 
operations, and has provided temporary work in fur-cutting. 

The Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity has pro- 
vided emergency work in the cleaning of alleys, employing a 
small number of men at $1 per day. 

The Associated Charities of Cincinnati, aided by something 
over $8,000, received through the Citizens' Belief Committee, 
provided a considerable variety of emergency employment. 
Besides its work-room for women and wood-yard for men, it 
set men to work quarrying stone and wrecking old buildings, 
employing several hundred persons a day during a part of the 
winter. 

The Indianapolis Charity Organization Society has provided 
work for women in washing, scrubbing, sewing, and even in 
visiting the aged, the work being graded according to the 
capacity and disposition of the applicant. 

The Associated Charities of Des Moines expended $1,327, 
employing men in cleaning the streets. The pay was given in 
the form of supplies. 

In Chattanooga, Tennessee, the Associated Charities have 
provided laundry work for women. 

The Associated Charities of San Francisco has been giving 
employment at its wood-yard on a self-supporting basis to an 
increased number of persons. During 1893 employment was 
given to 3,666. 
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B. 

As was said in the case of established charitable societies, so 
it may be affirmed in the case of the established municipal and 
county agencies of relief that they have very generally, but by 
no means universally, increased the amount of assistance ren- 
dered. To give a few cases taken almost at random, it is 
stated that during recent months the public poor authorities 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, have increased their work 40 per 
cent.; those of Taunton, 200 per cent.; those of Elmira, 
New York, 50 per cent.; those of Yonkers, 300 per cent.; 
those of Pittsburg, 300 per cent.; those of Milwaukee, 200 
per cent. ; those of Detroit and Minneapolis, 43 ; and Omaha, 
300 per cent. This list is probably a fairly typical one 
of those cities, large and small, where the depression has 
been severely felt. But it must be remembered that there 
are many cities of considerable population and a large num- 
ber of smaller places where no noticeable increase in the 
public poor expenditure has been found necessary. Port- 
land, Charleston, and New Orleans are examples of consider- 
able cities where neither the poor relief officials nor any other 
agencies have found any special efforts required. Cincinnati 
is an instance where public relief has actually been dimin- 
ished, the officials reporting that, owing to relief in work and 
supplies by the relief committee, there has been a somewhat 
less demand. 

The work of the public agencies of relief, so far as it con- 
cerns the various classes of the unemployed, may be divided 
into two heads. 

1. /Supplies or orders given after investigation, and some- 
times after a work-test according to accustomed methods. — In 
some cities even, as, for instance, in Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
where outside aid is not usually granted, the poor authorities 
have changed the policy to meet the special exigency. This has 
been the prevalent form of aid given. In some places minor 
changes in method have been made, such as the establishment 
of storehouses at which the poor could obtain supplies directly 
instead of getting them through orders upon the ordinary 
grocery stores. In some places, too, as, for example, in 
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Springfield, Massachusetts, the overseers have established 
wayfarers' lodges and wood-yards, in order to provide a more 
adequate work-test. But, in general, the methods pursued 
have been along the accustomed lines. Some details with 
regard to a few New England cities are here given : — 

In Boston the Overseers of the Poor aided during the year 
ending with January, 1894, 3,381 families, an increase of 1,169 
families over the previous year. The increase was especially 
marked in January, when, owing, as the overseers think, to 
the agitation and measures of the previous month, " the num- 
ber of applicants rose to extraordinary figures"; and the 
number of families aided rose to 2,400, as against 1,434 in 
January, 1893. This aid is given to able-bodied men only in 
return for work in the wood-yard, somewhat over one dollar's 
worth of supplies being given for seven hours' work. The 
number of days' work performed on these terms was 3,899, as 
against 1,057 in the previous year. Of the 929 men who were 
given the opportunity to do this work, 723 availed themselves 
of it. The Wayfarers' Lodge, which is connected with the 
wood-yard, and which is intended for transients, has had a 
total of 33,317 lodgers during the year, this being not much in 
excess of the number of normal years. 

During the last three months of 1893 the Cambridge 
Overseers of the Poor rendered nearly double the assistance 
that they did during the same months of the previous year, 
aiding 621 families, at an expense of $2,398. 

In New Haven the town authorities have expended from 
November to April $16,265, partly to give employment, and 
also a small sum in maintaining a wood-yard. 

In Providence the authorities have given assistance to 7,951 
persons from November to May, as against 1,703 persons for 
the same months a year previous. All able-bodied men are 
subjected to a work-test. 

2. /Special emergency employment. — The notable experi- 
ment of providing work on such terms that the men receiving 
it should not thereby become paupers was instituted by the 
Overseers of the Poor of Boston, who appropriated $3,000 to 
employ needy heads of families, with a view to prevent them 
from becQming regular recipients of relief. This employment 
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was given only after investigation, and the persons receiving 
it were not entered as paupers. $1.25 was paid for eight 
hours' work at cutting, sawing, or piling wood. From Decem- 
ber 19 to February 1 the number of men thus employed was 
315, and the number of days' work furnished was 2,037J-. 

So far as the writer is aware, this peculiar method of relief 
has not been adopted elsewhere. In several cities, however, 
the poor relief authorities have taken special measures to pro- 
vide work. Thus the Supervisors of the Poor of Joliet, Illi- 
nois, have afforded employment upon the streets to the extent 
since January 1 of 8,240 days' work, paying for it in groceries 
furnished. In Seattle, Washington, the County Commissioners 
have provided employment, in the form of ditching and grad- 
ing, for the recipients of public aid. 

C. 

Relief measures undertaken by citizens' committees and 
similar bodies have constituted a most important factor in the 
recent methods of aiding the unemployed. Most of the large 
cities of the country have had during the past winter at least 
one committee, most often of a semi-official character, ap- 
pointed to deal with the special exigency resulting from the 
diminution of accustomed employment. Some cities have had 
not only one, but several committees, some officially appointed, 
some springing spontaneously into being, all acting with a 
greater or less degree of co-operation. Other cities, as, for 
example, Chicago, have had successive committees, one taking 
the place of the other. In some places, notably Philadelphia, 
permanent organizations have assumed the functions, often 
quite foreign to their ordinary work, of relief committees. 
Lastly, some of the committees organized primarily to meet 
the immediate crisis have become relatively permanent bodies, 
and have prepared to continue their work at least into the 
coming winter. 

The work of relief committees may be classified in three 
groups according as it has consisted mainly in collecting funds 
for other agencies, in distributing supplies, or in providing 
employment. Under each of these heads the writer has noted 
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nearly all the undertakings of a significant or extensive char- 
acter of which he has been able to learn. 

In running through the list, it will be seen that, while some 
special effort of this sort has been made in nearly all of the 
great centres of population, there have been few undertakings 
of very large dimensions, whether judged in relation to other 
semi-public expenditures or in relation to the number of per- 
sons who have been deprived of their ordinary occupations. 
In many smaller places relief committees, not mentioned in 
the following list, have raised some hundreds or even a few 
thousands of dollars which have been expended in a variety 
of ways, most commonly, however, in affording direct relief in 
food or other supplies, sometimes after investigation and some- 
times without much delay. The ordinary soup-house where 
food is given away or sold at low rates has been rather fre- 
quently resorted to, though not so frequently, perhaps, as 
might have been expected. The work of the smaller relief 
committees in large cities has alsp been for the most part 
omitted from the present summary. 

1. Committees collecting funds to be subsequently disbursed 
among other charitable organizations. — A considerable num- 
ber of relief committees have been virtually committees of 
ways and means. Their work has consisted mainly, sometimes 
solely, in procuring funds for the maintenance of other relief 
agencies. A small portion of the funds subscribed through the 
Boston Citizens' Relief Committee were given to independent 
committees, to enable them to continue the giving of emer- 
gency employment to women. The following are cases where 
the collecting of funds for other agencies formed not a part of 
the work of the relief committee, but practically the whole 
of it. 

The New York Citizens' Relief Committee had, up to March 
15, disbursed some $133,000 among various charitable organi- 
zations. Of this amount the members of the committee con- 
tributed $61,750. The mayor's fund, largely contributed by 
public employees, but in part also by private citizens, had, up 
to the same date, disbursed about $56,000 among charitable 
organizations. "The Emergency Fund to give Relief by 
Work " has reached the sum of $151,512. This has been dis- 
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bursed as follows : to the East Side Relief Work Committee, 
$102,519 ; to the West Side Relief Work Committee, $21,150 ; 
to the East Side House, $4,000 ; to the West Side Relief 
Committee, $4,500; relief work at De Milt Dispensary, 
$5,625 ; Tompkins Square Relief Committee, $4,800 ; Woman's 
Conference of Ethical Culture Society, $3,250 ; and in other 
smaller amounts. In Brooklyn the mayor appointed a com- 
mittee to receive funds and distribute them among existing 
societies. The committee of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce raised about $13,000, which was disbursed by the Soci- 
ety of Organized Charities. The Relief Committees in Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland raised funds for established charities, 
the committee of the latter city turning over $26,400 to the 
Bethel Charities. 

2. Committees furnishing supplies. — Many of the important 
semi-official committees have made the disbursing of supplies, 
after one method or another, at least a part of their work. 
There have been further a multitude of small volunteer or 
private committees that have confined themselves to providing 
this kind of relief. 

(a) Free food, lodging or clothing has been given out with 
little or no investigation in a considerable number of cities, 
and by a variety of temporary agencies, though not often by 
the principal relief committees. Thus food has been given 
away — to take for illustration the cities of a single State — 
at soup-houses in New York City, in Rochester, in Schenec- 
tady, in Yonkers, and doubtless in many other cities. In 
Chicago, during the earlier part of the winter, food, lodging, 
and clothing were given away on a large scale to any one who 
applied. In Minneapolis soup and bread were for a time of- 
fered free to the lodgers at police stations ; but this plan was 
opposed by the Associated Charities, and has been discon- 
tinued by the present mayor. Pittsburg, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
Salt Lake City, are among the larger places where free soup- 
houses have been established. In a considerable number of 
places, moreover, where supplies are not directly given, they 
are furnished in return for meal tickets distributed at the dis- 
cretion of citizens. 

(5) The selling of food or other supplies at less than market 
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rates has been a common method on the part of special relief 
agencies of tiding the unemployed over the period of distress. 
The food has been sold sometimes with no question or formal- 
ity, sometimes after investigation. 

Three restaurants where meals are sold for five cents have 
been established in Boston by a volunteer committee. At the 
largest of these 67,538 meals were served between December 
27 and March 2. Food is also sold to be taken away, and 
some families have been supplied without charge. A small 
proportion of the meals, also, are given away either directly 
by the restaurants or indirectly by individuals through a sys- 
tem of checks. One of the restaurants which was started 
especially for women did not pay, and was soon abandoned ; 
but the others have more than paid expenses. In Worcester 
five-cent restaurants and lodging-houses have been estab- 
lished. A "supply kitchen" has been established in Provi- 
dence, where food is sold at low rates, a plate of beef, for 
example, being offered for three cents. Still, it is intended to 
pay expenses. A Rescue Mission at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, furnishes meals for five cents, and " permits no one to go 
away hungry." 

In New York the Industrial Christian Alliance has estab- 
lished seven restaurants and stores where about 1,000,000 five- 
cent meals and packages of groceries have been dispensed. 
The combined receipts from these establishments average 
about $300 a day, and this sum just about pays expenses. The 
Business Men's Relief Committee, which has supplied the 
funds for this undertaking, has spent most of its surplus in 
tickets entitling their holders to meals, and has distributed 
over 500,000 such tickets through various charitable agen- 
cies. The total expenditure to March 29 was $20,000. 

The provision of coal, food, and other supplies at wholesale 
rates by Mr. Nathan Strauss, of New York, though the work 
of a single individual, deserves in point of magnitude to be 
classed with the operations of relief committees. Since the 
beginning of his work, he has sold at minimum cost price 41,- 
000,000 pounds of coal, 400,000 loaves of bread, 400,000 
pounds of sugar, 175,000 pounds of flour, 175,000 pounds of 
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coffee, 50,000 pounds of tea, and has supplied cheap lodgings 
to 60,000 men and 3,500 women at a personal loss, it is said, of 
$100,000. 

One of the most remarkable experiments in supplying the 
unemployed with food was that of the Citizens' Relief Com- 
mittee of Paterson, New Jersey. Rations of sixteen ounces of 
food — bread, pork, fish, beans, rice, tea, beef, and sugar — 
were provided at a total cost to the committee of four cents 
for each ration. About 250,000 of these rations were given 
out, always after investigation by a visiting committee, and, 
in the case of able-bodied men, after test-work in wood- 
cutting. The amount expended by the committee was about 
$12,000. 

(c) Money, food, and other supplies have in some instances 
been advanced upon loan in return for promise to pay, or to 
work for the committee. Two notable instances are the re- 
lief methods in Philadelphia and Indianapolis. 

The Philadelphia Citizens' Permanent Relief Committee, in 
order to preserve the self-respect of applicants for aid, ad- 
vanced a portion of its assistance in the form of loans upon 
personal notes. The value of such loans amounted to $1,797. 
Some of these loans have already been repaid. 

The Commercial Club Relief Committee of Indianapolis 
during the winter supplied food at wholesale rates to bona 
fide and needy citizens upon promise to pay for the same, 
either in money or in work for the committee at 12| cents per 
hour. About 5,000 persons were thus supplied with food at 
something like half the retail rates, at a total expenditure by 
the committee of about $20,000. The actual cost of the food, 
good in quality and sufficient in amount, was from 18 to 25 
cents per week for each person. 

(d) The providing of money, supplies, and sometimes cur- 
rent house rent, given after careful investigation, has been a 
rather common form of assistance on the part particularly of 
the smaller relief committees. The most important committee 
employing this method was the Permanent Relief Committee 
of Philadelphia, which, however, toward the end of its work, 
substituted the work-test for investigation. Under this head 
should be classed much of the aid extended by the committees 
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organized by trades-unions for the relief of their members. 
In Boston the Relief Committee of the Central Labor Union 
disbursed some $900, besides a large quantity of clothing. In 
Minneapolis the Committee of the Trades Council distributed 
some $450 in provisions. The Worcester Relief Committee 
has expended about $7,500 in supplies given after investigation. 

In Brooklyn many relief committees have been organized, 
and most oi them are working in co-operation. The Emer- 
gency Committee, organized in February, afforded relief to 
4,805 people within the first month of its existence. 

The so-called 6-15-99 Club, which now has 258 branches 
and 10,000 members in New York City, mostly among the 
laboring people, has done a good deal of work directly and 
through the ordinary charitable societies. The Citizens' Re- 
lief Committee of Syracuse has disbursed coal and provisions 
to the extent of about $5,470. 

The Citizens' Permanent Relief Committee of Philadelphia, 
besides its appropriations for emergency work, has disbursed 
through its thirty-two branches about $130,000 in food, cloth- 
ing, and other supplies to some 70,000 persons, or 17,938 
families. Of the above amount, over $7,500 went to the pay- 
ment of current rents on condition that the tenants should not 
be evicted during the period for which the payment was made. 

The Central Relief Committee of Washington, with the co- 
operation of the police, the Associated Charities, and other 
organizations, has disbursed relief to the extent of $20,000. 
Meals are sold for ten cents, and meal tickets given out for 
free distribution. 

In Minneapolis the mayor, acting practically as a relief com- 
mittee, has disbursed supplies amounting to perhaps $2,000 or 
$3,000 per day. Several local relief committees are also at 
work. 

3. Committees providing employment. — The demand most 
frequently made in behalf of the unemployed has been a de- 
mand for work ; and this demand a considerable number of 
citizens' committees have sought in some measure to satisfy, 
by a variety of ingenious devices to provide emergency em- 
ployment which would disturb as little as possible the con- 
ditions of the ordinary labor market. 
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(a) Work under private firms, contractors, or public 
officials, has in a number of places been obtained for the un- 
employed through the agency of the relief committee. The 
most notable instance of this form of relief was the work on 
the great drainage canal obtained for the unemployed of 
Chicago by the relief committee of last summer. A number 
of cities have employed on public work men taken from the 
lists of the relief committee. Much effort has been made also 
to obtain private employment. Thus the Boston Citizens' Re- 
lief Committee secured private employment for considerable 
numbers of women applying to it. Emergency committees 
have also organized special employment bureaus. Thus in 
New York City the free labor bureau of the 6-15-99 Club 
has found employment for many persons, securing places for 
105 applicants in a single week. The free labor bureau of the 
Provisional Committee has found employment for considerable 
numbers. A group of citizens in New York have recently or- 
ganized a Mutual Employment Society which will establish 
a free employment bureau. 

(b) Emergency work, usually planned to interfere as little 
as possible with the ordinary labor market, has, in a good 
number of cities, been provided directly by the relief com- 
mittee. 

The Relief Committee of Boston provided employment in 
the making of rug carpets and quilts, paying women 80 cents 
per day and men unfitted for the outdoor relief work $1 per 
day. Employment was given for three days each week. 
$9,900 was paid in wages to men, about $32,000 to women. 
The rooms were given rent free, and most of the material was 
contributed. Some $3,276 were realized from the sale of the 
products of this labor. The committee also contributed 
$11,550, which gave some employment to about 700 women 
in four emergency work-rooms established by private persons 
and furnishing work to a somewhat more skilled class. 
The Cambridge Relief Committee, in co-operation with the 
Women's Relief Committee, have employed about 125 women 
daily, giving each woman twenty hours' work, combined with 
instruction, each week, at 10 cents per hour. The total 
amount paid in wages was $2,525. 
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The Providence Relief Committee furnished sewing to 
some 200 women, each working six half- days per week for 
$2.40. The expense of this work was about $4,300, and the 
receipts from the sale of the product amounted to $553. 

The East Side Relief Work Committee of New York pro- 
vided work for garment workers, in making clothing, which 
was at first sent to the cyclone sufferers of South Carolina, 
and later distributed in the city. Wages paid were at first 
70 and later 80 cents per day for five days in the week. 1,085 
persons were given work, none for less than one week, and 
many for six or eight weeks. In addition, sewing and other 
work have been given out to about 116 women each week at 
their homes, at $3 a week. The total expense of this work has 
been $25,364, of which $17,648 has been paid in wages. This 
committee also undertook the novel task of cleaning and 
whitewashing tenements. At this work 936 individuals have 
been employed at an expense of $22,424, of which $20,558 has 
been paid for labor. The owners of the tenements contributed 
$259 to this work. 

In Orange, New Jersey, the Special Relief Committee, in 
connection with the Bureau of Associated Charities, furnished 
work for men in sifting ashes and sawing wood, and for 
women in sewing, expending about $3,260 in wages to men, 
and $570 in women's wages. A wood-yard in Paterson pro- 
vided some 2,500 days' work. 

The Central Relief Committee of Baltimore opened a Way- 
farers' Lodge, which, in co-operation with the Friendly Inn, 
already an established institution, undertook to care for all 
transient unemployed, of whom, under the police lodging- 
house regime, there had been great numbers in Baltimore. 
The two institutions provided for 250 lodgers nightly, but less 
than that number appeared; and it is believed that at least 
one hundred of the station-house lodgers left town as soon as 
the customary free shelter was closed to them. The commit- 
tee provided work at breaking stone for a wholly different 
class of unemployed, — resident heads of families, chosen after 
investigation. Men were paid $1 a day, and were given two 
or more days' work per week, an average of 121 being em- 
ployed daily ; and about $6,394 was expended in wages. 
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In Chicago the Women's Club Emergency Association has 
been furnishing employment to several hundred women at its 
sewing-rooms. 

(c) Labor of public utility, under the direction of public 
officials, has in a considerable number of cases been provided 
and paid for by the relief committees. 

The Boston Citizens' Relief Committee employed men three 
days a week, at $1.50 per day, in cleaning alleys under the 
direction of the regular foreman. About 17,000 days' labor 
were given, and some $25,000 paid in wages. 

In New York the East Side Relief Work Committee in 
November set a small force of men cleaning streets not ordi- 
narily swept by the city. The force was gradually increased 
to 887 men. Tickets for this work were given out through 
the trades-unions, churches, and other agencies. 59,829 days' 
work at $1 a day was given to at least 4,000 different men, at 
a total expenditure of $65,738, of which $62,346 went to 



The Citizens' Permanent Relief Committee of Philadelphia, 
which during the first part of the winter gave direct aid with 
no return in work, later set men at work in Fairmount Park 
under the direction of the Park Commission. Men were paid 
at the rate of $1 per day, and 14,700 days' work were pro- 
vided for some 3,500 men. Towards the end of the commit- 
tee's operations this emergency work entirely displaced the 
other forms of assistance. 

In Pittsburg, under the stimulus of Mr. Andrew Carnegie's 
offer to duplicate the amount contributed by the citizens, the 
Relief Committee obtained subscriptions amounting to about 
$130,000. The $260,000 which thus became available was ex- 
pended in the employment of about 4,000 men daily, at $1 a 
day, in improving the parks of the city. Men were employed 
only upon the indorsement of the police of the district in 
which they lived. 

Allegheny has raised a relief fund, largely through the 
efforts of the Department of Charities, amounting to $25,000 ; 
and of this nearly $20,000 has been expended in wages to men 
employed on public improvements. 

The Relief Committee of Toledo had early in the winter 
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raised 115,000, to be expended in park improvements in con- 
junction with a like sum appropriated by the city. 

The Commercial Club Relief Committee of Indianapolis set 
the men indebted to it for food to work improving the streets 
and parks of the city. They were paid nominally at the rate 
of 12| cents per hour ; but, as they received their reward in 
food at less than half retail prices, the real rate of wages was 
something like 25 cents per hour. 

The Chicago Central Relief Association, in addition to its 
usefulness in centralizing and systematizing the numerous 
methods and agencies which were in operation in the early 
winter, has provided work for heads of families, after investi- 
gation, at the rate of 50 cents for five hours' work. As the 
men were allowed to exchange their work-checks for food 
at less than one-half the ordinary prices, their real remunera- 
tion was much larger than their nominal pay. "Work on the 
streets was provided for several thousand homeless men as a 
work-test, their pay being given in the form of meals and 
lodging. They were further allowed to work extra hours to 
obtain clothing and shoes at manufacturers' prices. The re- 
ceipts of this association have amounted to $129,945. 

The Citizens' Relief Committee of St. Paul, with the aid of 
street and park appropriations put in its charge by the city, has 
furnished 6,504 days' work at $1 per day, which has been 
divided among 2,156 laborers. 

In Salt Lake City the General Relief Committee has ex- 
pended some 111,000, a part of which has been used in em- 
ploying emergency laborers upon a new boulevard. 

In San Francisco, after several not very successful efforts to 
render assistance to the unemployed, the Citizens' Relief Com- 
mittee was organized. The $92,045 raised was used to employ 
laborers in improving one of the parks of the city ; and some 
twelve miles of roads and paths were thereby constructed. 
Every dollar of the fund was expended in wages, the park 
authorities supplying the supervision and tools at an expense 
of $15,940. The laborers received $1 per day, and not over 
30 days' work was given to any one man. Mid-day meals were 
provided for the laborers by the children of the various public 
schools. 
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(d) Public work has, in a number of cases, been pushed 
or anticipated in virtue of the relief committee assuming the 
difference between the emergency cost and the normal cost. 
This very ingenious method of setting afloat in wages a con- 
siderable sum at a comparatively small outlay by the commit- 
tee seems to have been peculiar to Boston. The Citizens' 
Relief Committee of that city arranged for the construction of 
seventeen sewers which would not otherwise have been under- 
taken till spring. The relief laborers received 11.50 for nine 
hours' work, and were employed in weekly shifts. The city 
paid the contractors the normal summer cost ; and the com- 
mittee made up the difference between that and the actual 
cost, guaranteeing the contractor a profit of 15 per cent, upon 
the labor cost. The deficit, which the committee paid and 
which was mainly due to unforeseen difficulties of construc- 
tion, amounted to $9,660. It enabled contracts amounting to 
$32,421 to be executed during the period of greatest exigency, 
and thus set afloat $24,168 in wages, of which $10,254 went to 
the relief laborers. The Relief Committee furthur undertook 
the building of a portion of Talbot Avenue. The total cost 
was $5,200, of which $3,628 went as wages for 2,347 days' 
labor. The " normal cost " paid by the city was $3,103. It 
also undertook to remove earth from certain of the South 
Boston hills to the strand-way, where it was utilized as filling 
in place of earth that would otherwise have been dredged 
from the bay. On this work $7,935 was expended, of which 
$3,520 went to requite 2,347 days' work by the relief laborers, 
and most of the remainder for trams and other labor. The 
amount received from the park commissioners and from the 
owners of the land benefited was $3,044. On both of these 
last enterprises the relief laborers were employed in weekly 
shifts at $1.50 per day. 

D. 
Strictly public work has been in a large number of cities 
either accelerated or even newly undertaken, with the more or 
less distinct purpose of furnishing emergency employment. 
The amount of such public work has not, however, been, with 
a few exceptions, very extensive. This is to be accounted for 
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partly by the provisions of municipal charters and State laws, 
making it in many cases difficult or impossible for the cities to 
appropriate funds for such a purpose, and partly also by the 
difficulties of prosecuting most sorts of municipal work during 
the winter. But back of these drawbacks is the fact that the 
effective public opinion of the community has not been will- 
ing to go very far in expending public funds in the prosecu- 
tion of works which, however desirable in themselves, have 
been advocated primarily for the ulterior motive of furnishing 
public employment. 

In considering the steps that have actually been taken, it 
would be desirable to distinguish between public work already 
under way and work merely somewhat expedited ; work con- 
templated, perhaps, but which would not in ordinary circum- 
stances have been soon begun; and, lastly, work which has 
been the result of the city authorities seeking out some new 
thing to do. It would be well to distinguish also, from a 
slightly different point of view, between public undertakings 
in which the desire to furnish emergency employment was but 
an auxiliary object and those of which it was the primary 
motive. But such an analysis it is difficult to make with con- 
fidence, on account of indefiniteness of information as to 
both the obvious and the hidden influences and motives that 
have determined the attitude of public officials. It is clear 
that the million dollars' appropriation for park improvements 
in New York City was a fairly direct response to the demand 
of the unemployed for work. It is equally obvious that, for 
example, in the large appropriation for sewer construction in 
Dayton, Ohio, the idea of providing employment was only 
a secondary object. Other cases are, however, not so plain ; 
and it has seemed best not to classify them. The following list 
covers the larger expenditures, during the winter, of which in- 
formation has been received. By way of illustration, smaller 
expenditures are also included in the case of New England. 
In other parts of the country many of these last are omitted. 
No notice, moreover, is taken of ordinary municipal expen- 
ditures in which the object of furnishing employment does 
not seem to have had any weight. 

In Boston work upon public buildings that would ordina- 
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rily have been deferred until spring was prosecuted during the 
winter and in the employ of the Park Department about 
400 men were kept at work breaking up stone, and in similar 
work not ordinarily carried on during the winter. In Lowell 
a considerable amount of work in the building of sewers and 
streets has been anticipated, in order to furnish employment. 
About $120,000 has been expended, and some 800 men em- 
ployed. Part of the men have worked in weekly shifts. New 
Bedford appropriated $50,000 in January for emergency em- 
ployment in the parks and streets. 

Lawrence made in January an additional appropriation 
of $15,000 for emergency work in filling low lands. Some 
300 men were employed until nearly the last of March. 
Springfield has expended about $23,000 for work on streets 
and parks which would probably under ordinary circumstances 
have been deferred. "Worcester has expended about $17,000 
in employing some 500 men in emergency work on streets. 
Taunton, by an appropriation of $9,985, kept three groups of 
200 men each working in alternate gangs for three months in 
cutting down a gravel hill. Cambridge has anticipated work 
in connection with the water supply system. Everett has 
very slightly increased the number of laborers in some of its 
departments. Salem has expended $4,000, and North Attle- 
boro $1,000, in relief work. Public work has been anticipated 
also at Holyoke and Fitchburg. 

"Waterbury, Connecticut, appropriated $10,000 for emer- 
gency work on roads ; and Bridgeport has expended $5,000 in 
similar undertakings. 

The city of Providence employed men selected by the Re- 
lief Committee in grading streets and abutting property, the 
city and the owners of the property paying about $13,000 
each. From 400 to 800 men were employed each week in 
three day shifts. Owing to a difficulty with some of the 
men as to the number of hours which they should work per 
day, the plan was given up, and the part of the work left un- 
finished was let to contractors. 

Largely in response to the demands of the unemployed and 
their sympathizers in New York City, the State legislature by 
an act of February 2 authorized the park commissioners of 
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the city to expend 11,000,000 for the improvement of parks 
and drives, with the object of furnishing emergency work for 
the unemployed. There has been much dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed at the methods of selecting and hiring men employed 
by the park commissioners and by the labor " expert " who 
acted as their agent during the first portion of their work, and 
at the comparatively small number of men for whom work 
was found. Towards the end of March some 1,500 men were 
employed. The fund is said to be practically expended ; but, 
as the commissioners are not yet ready to furnish their report 
of the work, it is too early to form a satisfactory estimate of 
its efficiency as a relief measure. 

Buffalo is said to have expended $100,000 more than usual, 
in order to furnish employment during the winter. Lockport 
employed men in three or four day shifts in emergency work 
on sewers and streets at an outlay of $3,000, and in addition 
expedited ordinary contract work to the extent of about $32,- 
000. In Rochester an appropriation of $10,000 was expended 
in park improvements, and an addition of $26,800 to the or- 
dinary expenses of street-cleaning for the purpose of furnish- 
ing employment. The emergency laborers were given from 
two to three days per week, and numbers of the regular force 
had their work cut down to 4| days per week. 

In addition to the $30,000 appropriation which was ex- 
hausted in December, the city of Cincinnati has appropriated 
$100,000 for emergency work on the streets and parks. Some 
$50,000 of this sum has been expended, and work has been 
furnished to 4,495 men taken from the lists of the Citizens' 
Relief Committee. After one week's employment each group 
of men was laid off for two weeks. Dayton, Ohio, appropri- 
ated $300,000 for sewer construction, which is said to have 
been hastened to supply emergency work. Some 1,200 men 
have been employed through most of the winter. Toledo ap- 
propriated $15,000 to be expended in connection with a like 
amount subscribed by citizens in park improvements. 

Huntington, Indiana, is reported to have recently let con- 
tracts for sewers amounting to $200,000. The improvements, 
it is said, are largely undertaken to supply laborers with 
work. 
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In Detroit about $20,000 had been expended up to Jan- 
uary 1 in filling a disused reservoir. The men were employed 
in shifts. Other city departments have taken on some 350 
extra men sent by the Poor Commission. 

Minneapolis expended some $11,500 for emergency labor on 
sewers, employing 450 resident heads of families 20 to 25 days 
each. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, expended about $2,500 in employing 
men recommended by the Associated Charities in breaking 
stone for the streets. 

The city of St. Louis, by forcing a street railway company 
to carry out a long-standing contract to enlarge a small lake in 
one of the parks, has secured employment for 900 men a day 
for several months. The city has also expedited street im- 
provements with a view to giving employment. 

Burlington, Iowa, has expended $3,000 on street improve- 
ments, giving a small amount of employment to a considerable 
number of men. 

Helena, Montana, has expended about $8,000 in street grad- 
ing, in order to give employment. Butte City has laid out 
$30,000 in sewer construction, partly with the idea of providing 
work. 

In Salt Lake City some $25,000 has been expended in grad- 
ing, with a view of furnishing emergency work. 

In Seattle $35,000 was appropriated for sewer works early 
in the winter, with a view of giving employment to the great- 
est possible number of men. The laborers are employed in 
two crews, working alternate fortnights. 

In attempting to obtain from the foregoing statements any 
adequate idea of the prevalence and extent of the various 
types of relief measures throughout the United States, it must 
be borne in mind that this article has dealt almost wholly 
with positive evidence. To give the negative evidence would 
be only to enumerate a long list of places where correspond- 
ents say no to all questions as to any unusual methods or 
measures of relief, and where the increase even in ordinary 
forms of assistance has hardly been noticeable. Speaking 
roughly, it may be said that, so far as can be judged from re- 
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ports received, the winter has passed without any considerable 
augmentation of the customary relief in most of the cities of 
the southern and south-western sections of the country. 

The same might be affirmed of some of the Western and 
Central States which are predominately agricultural, such as 
Arkansas and Kansas, and — if we except a few of the larger 
cities — several others. Colorado and other mining States 
have found far less call for relief measures than during the 
months of last summer. Even among the Atlantic States the 
communities of Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire have 
regarded special efforts as hardly necessary. The great 
centres for relief work have been the larger cities of the 
Atlantic and Pacific States and of the States bordering on the 
great lakes. On the other hand, it is necessary to remember 
that the account which has been given has excluded from con- 
sideration various considerable factors, such as the special 
charities of churches, of secret societies, and, with one or two 
exceptions, of private individuals. How important a factor is 
the increased credit, gifts, and other favors extended by indi- 
vidual members of the community to their less fortunate 
members, is indicated by the fact that a careful estimate places 
the value of private, family, and office giving in New York 
City during the year ending with February at $7,300,000, as 
against $1,300,000 in a normal year. 

With due allowance for the foregoing considerations the 
results of the present investigation may be briefly summed up. 
In the important cities of the country, particularly in the 
manufacturing and commercial centres, there has been a some- 
what general increase, ranging all the way from 5 to 300 or 400 
per cent, in the work either of the ordinary charitable organi- 
zations or of municipal agencies, and often in the work of both. 
In a considerable number of cities special relief committees have 
provided for the unemployed food and other supplies, given 
out, sold, or "loaned" upon various conditions. In a con- 
siderable number of cases, also, such committees, either inde- 
pendently or with some degree of co-operation from the 
municipal authorities, have provided emergency work for those 
out of employment. Lastly, a not inconsiderable number of 
eities have begun or expedited public works, at least partly 
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for the sake of providing employment ; but the extent of such 
employment has not been, relatively speaking, very large. 
Indeed, it may be said of the various relief measures that, 
while some of them have been developed only by great effort 
and devotion on the part of those in charge, none of them 
have been individually of extraordinary magnitude. Taken 
in the aggregate, however, they represent a vigorous effort on 
the part of the community to afford relief to those of its mem- 
bers suffering most severely from the industrial depression.* 

Cablos C. Closson, Je. 

♦ For a note on the number of the unemployed see the Appendix, p. 499 



